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plish two things. By studying the processes of repair it can prolong life, 
and by steady adherence to its own doctrine of ultimate dissolution it can 
restrain and ultimately remove the fear of death. 

In criticism of the volume, little need be said. M. Metchnikoff has 
thrown a great light upon the origin of evil and the rational method of 
its treatment. It appears to the reviewer that Metchnikoff has found the 
nerve of the difficulty common to pessimism and optimism and their cor- 
responding factors in religion and philosophy. That his treatment of re- 
ligion and philosophy is one-sided and utterly inadequate, must be apparent 
to any one seriously acquainted with either. But this should not blind the 
reader to the fact that the author finds the origin and solution of the prob- 
lem of evil within the life process itself. This in itself is a tremendous 
gain and puts the problem upon a firm and sure foundation. Agree- 
ment or dissent from M. Metchnikoff' s positivism is entirely a secondary 
consideration. 

S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College. 

La poetique de Schiller. Par VICTOR Basch. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. 297. 

The author of this able book first discusses the sources from which 
Schiller's theory of poetry springs, and finds them especially in the Kantian 
philosophy, in Winckelmann's conception of Greek art, in Herder's doc- 
trine of the poetry of nature and the poetry of art, and in the artistic 
practice of Goethe. Then, after outlining the great poet's general theory 
of aesthetics, he makes a careful analysis of Schiller's theory of poetry as 
it is set forth in his treatise on naive and sentimental poetry, his works on 
dramatic poetry, and his correspondence with Kbrner, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and Goethe. 

In conclusion, he subjects the principal theories of Schiller to a thorough 
criticism. Professor Basch shows first that the method employed is the 
a priori method, and rejects it. Poetics, like all the aesthetic sciences, is 
for him an explicative and not a normative science, and as such its method 
must be psychological, historical, comparative, classificatory, and genetic. 
Schiller bases his theory not on concepts derived inductively, but on logical 
concepts, concepts deduced from the concept of humanity, and his whole 
system consequently lacks reality. It is necessary, he declares, that poetry 
in general, as the perfect expression of humanity, be divided into naive 
and sentimental poetry, and sentimental poetry into satirical, elegiac, and 
idyllic poetry. Schiller believes that sense and reason were originally in 
harmony in man, that the emotional, intellectual, and moral natures acted in 
unison, and that the naive poet embodied this harmony. As civilization ad- 
vances, he proceeds to tell us, a division occurs between the intellectual 
nature and the senses, the will becomes conscious of itself and rebels against 
the demands of the desires, opposing to them the imperative of duty. The 
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sentimental poet represents this stage. The harmony will finally be re- 
established, the senses will not demand more than the reason prescribes, 
the unconscious harmony of primitive man will become the conscious har- 
mony of the civilized man. The ideal poet will give expression to this stage. 

Professor Basch refuses to believe that primitive men are the perfect, 
serene, and harmonious beings that Schiller imagines them to be. Besides, 
among the naive beings, as Schiller defines them, the intellectual faculties 
proper have not yet been developed, and cannot therefore enter into rela- 
tions of harmony or discord with the senses. It is also a mistake to call the 
Greeks naive beings. Moreover, sense and reason are not separated by an 
impassable chasm, as Schiller and Kant would have it, but the intellectual 
faculties cannot be conceived without the faculties of sense ; the psychical 
forces constitute an organism in which every organ works for a common 
end. Schiller also fails to give a satisfactory definition of the concept of 
nature, which plays such a fundamental role in his theory. 

Although neither the method, nor the premises, nor the conclusions of 
Schiller's poetics have any real value, Professor Basch admits that the 
problems which the poet raised deserve attention, and recognizes the specu- 
lative depth, the dialectical vigor and subtlety, and the eloquence which he 
brought to his task. Besides, the influence exercised by him on the devel- 
opment of literature, aesthetics, philosophy, and literary history was im- 
mense. Whatever may be our objections to Schiller's theory, it must be 
confessed that from his treatise on naive and sentimental poetry dates a 
new era. Without this work we should not have had the critical writings 
of Friedrich Schlegel nor the ^Esthetics of Hegel. 

Frank Thilly. 

University of Missouri. 

St. Anselm' s Proslogium, Monologium, an Appendix in Behalf of the 
Fool by Gaunilon, and Cur Deus Homo. Translated from the Latin by 
Sidney Norton Deane. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1903. — pp. xxxv, 288. 

The Latin of the father of orthodox scholasticism is, like that of most 
of the schoolmen, easy to read, but all but impossible to translate. Neither 
the niceties nor the characteristic ambiguities of the scholastic terminology 
can be easily reproduced in such a language as English. Any translation, 
therefore, is likely to be a poor substitute for the original ; and for most of 
those who are competent to study such a philosopher as Anselm a transla- 
tion should also be a superfluity. Yet the publishers of this volume have 
done a useful thing in giving us a modern English version of Anselm' s 
most important philosophical writings ; it is singular that the thing has not 
been done long since. The ontological argument is so much talked about, 
even in elementary philosophical teaching, that the text of it should be 
made accessible to all students and to the general reader. Anselm' s Cur 
Deus homo has been available since 1855 in the translation of J. G. Yose ; 



